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stuff, he will be willing to have his own ideals, yea, even himself, eliminated 
if unworthy to survive. " (p. 357) 

The answer seems to me to be found in a radical fainthearted- 
ness of the author, noticeable also in his friend and teacher, Josiah 
Royce, to whom he dedicates this book. Neither wants to ven- 
ture on the brave enterprise unless he has assurance in advance 
that the right side will win out. A genuine hazard is averse to 
these daring gamblers with loaded dice. Royce strives with 
desperate futility in several works to reconcile bona fide struggle 
with a guaranteed outcome. And Boodin writes through almost 
a thousand pages, ever supported by the faith that " certain values 
prove permanent and necessary . . . because . . . they prove 
themselves intrinsically superior or higher" (p. 342), to establish 
a ' teleological idealism ' that is a quack narcotic for the souls too 
sick to take their dose of this world straight. 

One hesitates to prescribe a nostrum for a pragmatic realist. 
There are, however, two treatments that come to mind, moral 
surgery and psycho-analysis applied in Dewey's "Nature of Good" 
in his volume of essays entitled The Influence of Darwin on 
Philosophy and Other Essays, and Kallen's "Value and Existence 
in the volume of essays in the pragmatic attitude entitled Creative 
Intelligence. I hope the reader, if not the author, will pardon my 
apparent ill-nature. In these times of terror and wickedness, 
pseudo-scientific Victorian optimism must be harshly dealt with or 
the ostrich world with its head in the sand will be made com- 
pletely mad and ultimately destroyed. 

Carl Haessler. 



CHA UCER AND THE CON SOLA TION OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
BOETHIUS. By Bernard L. Jefferson. A dissertation 
presented at Princeton University in 1914 and later revised. 
Princeton University Press and Oxford University Press, 1917. 

If there was any part of the Chaucerian field calling for imme- 
diate and extensive study, it was that of the influence of Boethius. 
Many scattered traces of this influence have been indicated here 
and there in Chaucer's works from time immemorial and each 
new scholar has pointed out a new parallel, but the number and 
the significance of these echoings was liable to remain unappre- 
ciated; and yet the task of making satisfactory deductions was so 
many-sided that it required a critic of unusual versatility as well 
as of some restraint and poise. It is no easy thing to estimate 
the quality of so pervasive an influence, which was spiritual as 
well as philosophical, as that of Boethius on Chaucer. Mr. 
Jefferson's book serves admirably to satisfy our demands in all 
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these ways. He has certainly gone far beyond mere "lists of 
specific verbal borrowings," and his methods have been cautious 
and sound. 

With the matter that he has so far been able to present, Mr. Jef- 
ferson gives fairly sure proof that Chaucer was helped in his 
translation of the Consolatio by Jean de Meun's French version 
and from that derived some of his glosses as well as from Trivet's 
Commentary. The argument is so good that we can practically 
accept it without waiting for the full detail of the complete tran- 
scription from the French. The study of Chaucer's occasional 
inaccuracies and of his prose style is indeed illuminating, although 
Mr. Jefferson lays more stress on Chaucer's failures in translation 
and in expression than on his successes. Perhaps it would have 
been juster to emphasize less the "rhetorical" and "pretentious" 
element and more the "enthusiasm," the "dignity" and "sym- 
metry." Certainly in the fourteenth century in England such 
attempts at adornment of prose style as alliteration and rhythm 
are extremely remarkable, and more worthy of notice than the 
unfortunate but commonplace looseness and diffuseness of style. 
In fact Chaucer's prose, with all its faults, shows a very marked 
distinction in its own period, no less than parts of the Ancren 
Riwle at an earlier time and some of the prose of Rolle^examples 
of good Middle English prose which are more commonly mentioned. 

Mr. Jefferson is, however, often creditably on his guard against 
extreme appreciations of his author and he presents the facts 
clearly enough for one to arrive at one's own conclusions. His 
chief ingenuity and, more than that, his critical power most show 
themselves in the following chapters of the book. Here he makes 
evident how great a part Boethius played, not merely in the works 
of Chaucer, but in Chaucer's own thought. He presents this with 
striking reserve on the whole, considering how far-reaching the 
influence was, and, I think, he presents it in a way that cannot be 
disputed. From his great philosophic guide Chaucer seems to 
have derived his views on most of the ultimate problems of exis- 
tence — on the "heavenly powers," Providence, destiny, chance, 
the justice of heaven, and true and false happiness, however much 
he modified those views to suit his personal needs. Mr. Jefferson 
follows the topics of concern in Boethius and shows how they are 
also the topics of chief concern to Chaucer. Thus the influence 
on the English poet was a matter of both point of view and in- 
terest. On the problem of Fortune the study is as exhaustive as 
may well be expected in proportion to the whole study; but it 
seems rather vague and often cannot go into sufficient detail. 
I might recommend my own article on Fortune and her r61e in 
the Divine Comedy (in the Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Dante Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts) to clear up what 
Mr. Jefferson means (or ought to mean!) by the "deeper signifi- 
cance of Fortune." I must postpone taking up the details of his 
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discussion until the appearance of my own study of Fortune in 
Mediaeval Literature, which I hope to publish before many years 
and which has the advantage of covering a much wider field. 
There is a great deal more to be said on the question of Chaucer's 
use of Fortune than Mr. Jefferson finds space to say. As for the 
Roman de la Rose, Jean de Meun does not wholly dispense with 
Fortune the goddess in the passage quoted (somewhat reminiscent 
of Juvenal) ; Lydgate and Gower are not represented fully or even 
adequately by the discussion; the figure in the Cursor Mundi 
has approximate parallels or similarities in Beaudoin de Cond6's 
Prisons D^ Amours, in the passage perhaps related to Beaudoin 
in the Kingis Quhair, in a passage in a Cassamus fragment, and 
in another in a Romeo and Juliet story. 

Although I shall have to pass over other details, I must observe 
here that in revising his dissertation Mr. Jefferson did not introduce 
into his study of Fortune certain corrections available from Pro- 
fessor Kittredge's article on "Guillaume de Machaut and the 
Book of the Duchess," (PMLA xxx, Iff.). According to this 
study Chaucer used at least three other poems of Machaut beside 
the Remede. The device of having Fortune play the game of 
chess is not "pecuHarly Chaucer's own." And figures which 
Chaucer, "apparently, has added" are found in Machaut. Fur- 
thermore, in discussing the use of Fortune in the Troilus and in 
the poem Fortune Mr. Jefferson apparently implies (p. 57) that 
the latter is distinguished from the former in its use by having the 
"deeper significance" and thus he seems to ignore the meaning 
for the Troilus of stanza 89, Book III, (to which he himself refers 
curiously in a footnote concerning Boethius, p. 89, note 30), and 
of stanza 221, Book V, (which he cites in a different connection, 
p. 123, note 4). The latter passage, to be sure, shows the influence 
of Dante in striking manner, but it should all the more have 
received some attention in that connection. 

In regard to the study of gentilesse, Mr. Jefferson treats Pro- 
fessor Lowes fairly enough, perhaps, but it might be said that 
while he accuses Mr. Lowes of neglecting the influence of Boeth- 
ius, he himself minimizes the influence of Jean de Meun or ignores 
it during most of his study. One needs to keep Fansler's book 
(which seems to have been Mr. Jefferson's model more or less) 
ready at hand to check him up or balance his assertions on such 
matters as the stories of Nero and Croesus, the full significance 
of the borrowing from the gentilesse passage in the Roman, and 
the indirect use of Boethius that might well have come through this 
channel. One must remember that Chaucer also made a transla- 
tion of the Roman. Passing over the French influence too hastily 
is, however, a natural fault here and certainly does not much 
impair the real conclusions. 

The conclusions of the book as a whole are of the greatest 
value, and, temperately as well as fully, they show how Boethius 
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entered into the noblest thought of the poet. We may even go 
so far as to agree that in Truth Chaucer "was giving to Sir PhiUp 
la Vache as counsel the Consolation of Philosophy in epitome." 
This analysis of the Boethian philosophy in Truth, in the Troilus, 
and in the Knight's Tale, whether we agree with it wholly or not, 
is more than competent and sometimes powerful. There does 
seem to be some inconsistency in the study of the element of 
Fate in the Troilus: we read that "The fate of Troilus and Criseyde 
is the more terrible, because they themselves, aside from human 
frailties, do nothing to bring on the catastrophe. " But where is 
the point of the poem if not in those very frailties? While Mr. 
Jefferson says that "Troilus and Criseyde, thus, are the victims 
of a concatenation of circumstances largely outside of their own 
control," he himself admits that Criseyde although she "commits 
no overt act" (terrible phrase!) "is led on from step to step by 
Pandarus, by circumstances, and by her own spirit of curiosity, 
succumbing throughout to a tenderness of heart . . . and to her 
weakness in character, her 'slyding corage. ' " What else is 
needed? What, other motive has tragedy ever had at the beginn- 
ing except the weakness of human character? Mr. Jefferson seems 
to have laid too much emphasis on the element of fate or else 
wrongly interpreted it. Furthermore, he certainly goes too far 
when he says lightly, "It is possible even to suppose that Chaucer 
translated the Consolation for the express purpose that Troilus 
might be the better interpreted." That sort of conclusion is 
what comes from having one's eye on two objects! The study in 
general, however, does reveal the vast influence on Chaucer, of 
this one philosophical treatise and tempers in our minds Professor 
Lounsbury's statement that "Altogether, Ovid may be called 
the favorite author of Chaucer. " Our answer to Professor Louns- 
bury would be, that it depends entirely in which mood Chaucer 
happened to be, and that perhaps more of his moods were satisfied 
after all by the philosopher. 

In the final reckoning of this dissertation, one may of course 
complain as always that more has not been given us than we find 
here. I do not believe that this book along with a number of 
other volumes studying influences from other fields and with a 
final volume on Chaucer himself, side by side on our shelves, will 
close the poet's account and nothing will thereafter need to be 
said about him. Perhaps Mr. Jefferson should have gone into 
further detail on the problem of fate or of fortune in Chaucer's 
works; or on the significance of some of Chaucer's additions from 
Boethius in special places. As for other deficiencies, he is certainly 
rather arbitrary in his datin.s; of the House of Fame: here is one 
place where his discussion -aeeds much more documentation. 
He often seems to neglect all cither studies but those most directly 
concerned and his notes are meager to the point of weakness. 
As a result perhaps, bis IBiblicgraphy is «ictremely selective, omit- 
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ting as it does such works as the £tude of Sandras, Ten Brink's 
Sttcdien, although it includes the English translation of Plato and 
Godefroy's DicHonnairel I regret that he does not take kindly 
to the theory that Boethius was a Christian (on whose "pagan 
elements" he might have consulted Professor E. K. Rand's article). 
The belief that Boethius was no pagan rests on much more than 
the ascription of the five theological tracts (see Jefferson, p. 47, 
note 1). The idea that he was a Christian saint does not seem 
to have arisen from the general Mediaeval conception of his 
doctrines but rather to have sprung from certain local traditions 
at Pavia , a mighty argument on the Catholic side of the question. 
Of misprints in the work, I note a few: p. 33, third line from the 
bottom, read "repe-" (tition); p. 46, fourth line from the bottom, 
read "Chaucer"; p. 56, third line from the bottom, the line num- 
bers seem to be wrong: should they not be (as above on the same 
page) 11.718-20; p. 65, last line, read "without"; p. 81, first line, 
read "Philosophy." 

Howard R. Patch. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



POETRY AND THE RENASCENCE OF WONDER. By 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York: E. P. Button & 
Company. [1916.] 8vo, pp. xix, 296. 

For more than forty years Theodore Watts-Dunton was a 
writer of poetic criticism for London periodicals. For some 
time he was connected with The Examiner, under the editorship 
of Professor Minto, and for many years, as is well known, he was 
a member of the staff of The Athenaum. For the latter.he v/rote 
all the reviews of Swinburne between 1877 and 1899, all the 
reviews of William Morris between 1888 and 1897, and reviews of 
Tennyson's later work, of most of Victor Hugo's work between 
1877 and 1882, and of many minor writers. In 1884 he contributed 
the valuable article on Poetry to the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopa:dia Britannica; and in 1904 he pubhshed his well-knov.'n 
essay on The Renascence of Wonder in English Poetry in the new 
ed't'on of Chambers's Cyclopa:dia of English Literature. Long 
before his lamented death in 1914 he had conceived the idea of 
reprinting his two essays on poetry together with selections from 
his Athenceum criticism. He lived to see the arrangements com- 
pleted for the publication of the book, but not to correct the 
proofs. It is a great pity he could not have completed this part 
of the task also; for seldom have we seen a book so disfigured by 
misprints of all kinds, bad grammar, sentences with the comma 
fault, and inconsistencies of every kind. It is evident that what- 
ever may have been Mr. Thomas Hake's qualifications for the 



